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By CRANIUM. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
SKULLS. 


God hath made of one blood all nations, but there is a great diversity 
of character scattered all over the earth at the present time, and it would 
seem that with the present rate of civilization and the facility with which 
people can become acquainted with one another, that by associating together 
their characteristics, might become blended or welded into one uniform type. 
If it is intended that all nations should be united into one common fold, 
nothing will keep them apart or separated from each other; and the more 
persons inter-marry who belong to different nations, the sooner may we 
look for this union of types. 

_ If it is true that*the vitality of the blood is improved by an inter- 
matriage of different types of individuals, then the inter-mixing of people 
of different races ought to lessen the asperities of those who have strong 
and_dominating qualities, and_mellow. the hereditary_influences that .are at 
work in forming the character of future generations. 

The Mongolian race is made up of the Chinese, Japanese, and Esqui- 
maux, and the diversity noticeable between the Chinese and Japanese char- 
acteristics interests us just now, 

As a rule, the Mongolian race possesses high cheek-bones, flat faces, 
broad -heads, and eyes that are oblique. The Chinese skulls are rather large, 
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especially in the anterior lobe, and are high in proportion, to their length. 
There are exceptions, of course, but the posterior region of the Chinese 
skull is not, as a rule, so prominently developed as are the other regions 
of the head. The height of a Chinese skull shows that the Chinese are very 


FIG. I. FRONT VIEW OF CHINESE SKULL, SHOWING HEIGHT AND BREADTH. 


patient, persevering, and determined, but when once roused, show unusuai 
courage in defending their rights and privileges. It takes, however, a good 
deal to start a Chinese to fight. 
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Tue CHINESE SKULL. 


The Chinese have a proportionately broad head in the center of ossifica- 
tion, where scientists have placed the “Center of Fright.” Hence they. are 
cautious, careful, anxious, solicitous, and often timid in character, and lack 








FIG. 2. BACK VIEW OF CHINESE SKULL, SHOWING HEIGHT AND WIDTH. 


courage and pluck in the ordinary sense of the term, but when they are 
forced to assert their rights, then they show their independence of mind, 
fixedness of purpose, and determination of character. 
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One reason why the Chinese do not express themselves so freely as 
some surrounding nations do, is owing to the fact that they have large 
Seeretiveness.and are broad in the lower portion of the parietal lobe. Hence 
they are reserved, secretive, thoughtful, and ponder over their ways and 


FIG. 4. THREE-QUARTER VIEW OF JAPANESE SKULL, SHOWING LARGE 
IMITATION. 


doings; in fact, are afraid to communicate their ideas to one another for 
fear they may regret having done so afterwards. Besides, they are more 
conservative in following out constitutional policies and religious customs, 
and are less anxious to change their views, habits and ways of doing things. 

Comparatively speaking, they have a broad anterior region, and are 
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good observers and fact-gatherers, and bring up their children to obey 
stringently the laws set down for them to follow, Of late years they have 
shown more of an inclination to follow out European ideas and to broaden 


FIG. 3. FRONT VIEW OF JAPANESE SKULL, SHOWING WIDTH BETWEEN THE 
EYES. 


their principles of life and attainment. When they once begin to do this 
in earnest, they will manifest a higher grade of intelligence than is .notice- 
able in many nations that are more imitative in their trend of thought and 
adaptable in their ways. ; 
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In Fig. 1 we would like to pe the attention of students, first, to the 
width of the frontal arch; the height of head from the nasal bone to the 
superior point or uppermost region of the skull, and the width of the head 
across the largest portion of the parietal eminence. These will show the 
following characteristics: A particular talent for remembering the form 
f things, at A; great determination and will power; and at B, a suspicious, 
cautious, cunning, and far-sighted type of mind. In the back head (Fig. 2) 
we recognize height of the central line A, which gives concentrated power 
and independence of action; width of head at B, which gives sustaining 
power and capacity to depend upon internal resources rather than seek “ad 
from others. 


THE JAPANESE SKULL. 


The Japanese skull differs from the Chinese in the following points, 
although both belong to the Mongolian race: It will be noticeable that the 
Japanese head is more evenly developed than the Chinese, and that the head 
of the Japanese is long in proportion to its width, while the reverse is true 
of the Chinese head. The Japanese have a long postérior lobe, and are quite 
social; they care for their children, their wives, and homes, and will even 
tive their=liyes to defend their country and their families much quicker 
than will the Chinese. In fact, they hold life rather lightly when it is to be 
exchanged for honor or the protection of home or country. 

Another point in the Japanese skull is noticeable in its width just above 
the ears, where the center for energy and executiveness is located. Hence 
they are known for their pluck, energy, and executiveness, which they 
showed in the late Russo-Japanese war. 

Beside the large development of Constructiveness, we find the organ 
of Combativeness to be actively developed. This gives them courage, 
resistance, the spirit of opposition and self-protection. When united with 
intellect, it gives a love of debate and argument. The Chinese head is 
narrower in this part of the skull, but broader an inch above, where the 
organ of Cautiousness or “Center of Fright” is located; and in diagnosing 
the characters of the two nations we see the reason why one, namely the 
Japanese, is plucky and bold; the other, the Chinese, is cautious and re- 
‘served. 

Another feature in the skull of the Japanese is its height in the 
crown. They have a good share of Self-esteem, are independent in spirit, 
and are generally conscious of their own importance. They are also proud 
of their attainments, and through the activity of Approbativeness joined to 
Self-esteem, they show a remarkable disposition to obtain knowledge, desire 
to succeed in scholarship, and stand well in the opinion of the other countries 
of the world. The Chinese care less about display, and do not parade their 
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‘talents nor desire to show off their skill or learning, for they live more 
self-contained lives than the Japanese, and care less to compete with 
other nations. 


Another point in the Japanese skull shows itself in its “Imitative Cen- 
ter,” and it gives them the capacity to copy the ways of other nations and 
adapt themselves to new conditions of life and modern ways. Thus the 
Japanese have made great advances during the past fifty years, and if they 
continue at their present rate of improvement during the next fifty years, 
they will have become largely Europeanized in their religion as well as in 

‘their modes of life. 


The Japanese differ very much from the Chinese in regard to their 
imitative faculty, and they have shown this capacity in the building of their 
battle-ships, in their educational institutions, as well as in the sanitary 
methods they have adopted. With the Chinese, the old methods are good 
enough for them at present; but just as soon as the Chinese awaken to 
the need of adapting themselves to new methods, just so soon will this 
nation become a strong competitive force with the nations of the West, for 
when the Chinese are once moved, they act as a body and are convinced that 
what changes are made must be done universally. 


The smaller development of Veneration in the Japanese than we see 
manifested in the Chinaman accounts for their willingness to change their 
former religious views, and although the work of Christianizing two large 
nations like the Japanese and Chinese will be slow, yet new views will be 
accepted more readily by the. former than the latter. Veneration gives a 
love and respect as well as reverence for old constitutional beliefs, and it 
will not be easy for the Chinese to at once change their religious customs. 
It is said that a tree that is slow in growth is generally more enduring; 
hence it is possible that if a change of religious conceptions of truth and 
equity, as well as a belief in forms and ceremonies, really does appear 
among the Chinese people, more permanency will be the result of such 
an event. The boughs of the willow tree bend over in graceful curves, 
but the stately oak stands the battering torrents of storm and wind, and 
not a limb is broken. Will not this thought be applicable of the Chinaman 
a hundred years from now, when he has decided that the juggernaut must 
go, and that it is.no longer necessary to sacrifice life to the crocodiles? 


Anteriorly they have a full development of the perceptive faculties, 
_ which makes them good observers, as is fully illustrated in the portrait of 
Admiral Togo, Rear-Admiral Uriu, also M. Takahira, but their reflective 
faculties are not deficient. Hence the Japanese have shown their ability as 
organizers in war times as well as in the building up of large business 
enterprises. He ie : bo 
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Order is a faculty that is quite pronounced in the development of the 
Japanese intellect, and we judge that this faculty, as well as their large 
Individuality, has aided them considerably in their willingness to advance . 
along new lines. In Fig. 3, A indicates the development of large Form and 
memory of individual facts, data, information, and faces. B indicates 
breadth of forehead in the region of Order, which gives method and system ; 
while C represents a deficiency of Cautiousness when compared with the 
Chinese skull (Fig. 1). 

In Fig. 4, A represents a large development of Imitation, which is 
noticeable in the Japanese; while B represents Human Nature, a character- 
istic that enables the Japanese to gauge the capacity and value of his fel- 
lows; and C represents the average development of Veneration on the 
superior line of the head when compared with the height in this region in 
the Chinese skull. 

In short, the Japanese skull corresponds with the known characteristics 
_ of this nation as follows: It shows keen observation of men and things, 
intuitive judgment concerning the value of men, strong imitation or adapta- 
bility of mind in grasping new ideas, moderate veneration or an elastic 
respect for old ideas and formulas, large combativeness, which gives courage 
to defend as well .as impulse to resent encroachments, and a large posterior 
lobe, which represents a feeling of affection - family ties and patriotism 
for their country. 

The Chinese skull manifests remarkable tenacity of will, steadfastness, 
and perseverance under trying circumstances; veneration for constitutional 
rights, foresight in looking ahead and seeing how events will turn out, and 
great independence of thought in sustaining their mdividuality of character. 

Students of Phrenology will therefore take note of the ethnological value 
of the study of skulls, and while these are beautiful photos of skulls, 
we would encourage all students of Anthropology who live in New York, 
Boston, London, or other large cities where fine museums and collections 
of skulls exist, to make comparisons on their own account, and note how 
clearly inferences can be drawn and in this way lessons learned of great 
importance. 


A DOCTOR’S TESTIMONIAL. 


I hereby have the pleasure of testifying to the fact that Mr. Elis Ander- 
son, without any previous acquaintance, in a very capable manner, de- 
lineated my character and the talents I possess. 

W. Srapius, M. D. 
Abo, Finland, March 5, 1909. 
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Phreno-Psychology. 


IMAGINATION. 


(a) PSYCHOLOGICAL IMAGINATION INCLUDES REPRODUC- 
TIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS. 

(b) PHRENOLOGICAL IMAGINATION INCLUDES IDEALITY, 
CONSTRUCTIVENESS, SUBLIMITY AND SPIRITUALITY. 


By J. ALLEN Fow er. 3 

Psychologists divide Imagination into Reproductive and Constructive 
processes of thought. They say that in the act of reproduction the mind 
pictures objects and events by means of images, and this is a form of Imagi- 
nation. But popularly, the word implies more than this. We have, they 
say, to take into account the result of past experience, or the contents of 
memory, which, in some way, modify, transfer, and recombine these im- 
pressions. Thus we have what is termed “productive imagination.” We 
see before us the process of producing new images out of old material in 
different forms. This process is passive, in which the Will takes no part, 
and the movements are swayed by feeling.- This is the lower form of 
Imagination, while the active process in which the Will directs the several 
interests of the mind to a definite result. This active Imagination is known 
by Psychologists as Constructive Imagination. 

The constructive process of the mind is described as first being repre- 
sented in the revival of images, past objects, and the senses. The second 
process is where the images of memory, being recalled by the force of sug- 
gestion, they are worked up as materials into a new imaginative product. 
Thus the forms of construction essential in imagination enter into a variety 
of mental operations: (1), Construction as subserving knowledge about 
things ; (2), Practical Construction as aiding in the acquisition of knowledge 
of how to do things; (3), Construction as satisfying emotions. 


(1), INTELLECTUAL IMAGINATION ; (2), PRACTICAL IMAGINATION ; 
(3), AESTHETIC IMAGINATION. 


Psychologists call the first Intellectual Imagination ; the second, Practi- 
cal Imagination or Invention; the third, the Aesthetic or Poetic Imagination. 
While all of these terms are recognized by Phrenology, they take a more 
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practical way of expressing the means of explaining what Imagination really 
is through the faculties of Ideality, Sublimity, Constructiveness, and Spiritu- 
ality. 


INTELLECTUAL IMAGINATION. 


By Intellectual Imagination every kind of knowledge beyond the points 
of personal experiences involves some degree of imaginative activity. This, 
according to Psychologists, is seen alike in the acquisition of new knowledge 
and the discovery of new facts by anticipation. The first is the lower, the 
second is the higher or more originative form of knowledge. By the process 
of acquisition is meant the recalling, selecting, and regrouping the traces of 
personal experience; and what is ordinarily called “learning,” whether by 
oral communication or by books, is not simply an exercise of memory, for 
it involves an exercise of the imagination as well. They tell us that, in 
order that the meaning of words may be realized, the distinct mental objects 
or mental images must be formed. Thus Sully speaks of a child as under- 
standing the words “plain,” “sand,” etc., by being made familiar with the 
description of a desert, and by calling on his memory he gradually builds 
up new images. A child has to assimilate in order to discriminate, and he 
has to- remember past observations in order to see how they differ from the 
new ones. The child is liable, when he is listening to a description of any- 
thing, to call out from his own personal experience what the teacher is say- 
ing, and very often he misapplies a description because he does not thor- 
oughly understand or know how to select his previous knowledge and apply 
it to his present needs. The power of understanding is necessary, and a 
child who has seen large blocks of ice brought into the house and deposited 
in the refrigerator will have some idea of an iceberg when he hears the 
latter described, but he does not know how many blocks of ice like the ones 
he has seen are necessary to make up the magnitude of an iceberg, and 
clear thinking, clear imagination, and clear understanding have to help his 
mind. 

It is very difficult, especially in the study of Psychology, to reduce the 
abstract explanation to the concrete, because the very language of Psychol- 
ogy is general and abstract. Thus in giving a child a description of a thing 
that involves some imaginative effort, a teacher has to gradually reduce life- 
less generalities to a living concrete form; thus the simplest forms of words 
are necessary in giving the outline, and gradually he brings the child to a 
more detailed understanding of what he wants to represent. Thus an ice- 
berg or a desert have to be explained in all their relative form, size, pro- 
portion, color, and quantity before the concrete process is complete. 

Imagination, according to Psychology, discovers new facts, and a step 
is taken from careful observation to the more patient reasoning from ascer- 
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tained truths. A process of imagination passes from the known to the un- 
known images. The mind cannot at first imagine what is hidden until some 
conception has been set up in the mind, and as Sully says, “the power of. 
divining what is hidden by the activity of the imagination is variously known 
as insight into things and inventiveness.” A boy will make a kite, boat, or 
cart by imagining he sees the form of each before him; but his imagination 
is largely the result of what he has previously seen, and his parents may 
wonder where he has received his knowledge. of constructive workmanship. 
It may be that the child has only seen pictures of yachts, as we know of one 
child who was very fond of drawing yachts after seeing pictures of them 
in the papers. He next constructed one out of wood, and made a very 
respectable-looking one, adding all the details himself, even to the making of 
the sails and sewing them on the machine. He contrived all the sails ac- 
cording to the ships he had seen in the pictures, and this without any help 
from an older person. By practical contrivance the lad was able to use not 
only his imagination, but also his practical knowledge of how tools should 
be used in the construction of his boat. By seeing his father use tools, he 
learned to handle them properly, and by manual training he learned to invent 
and contrive many useful mechanical and artistic things. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION ACCORDING TO PHRENOLOGY. 


One of the best means of educating a child’s mental powers is to let 
him have tools and a workshop where he can find vent for his practical in- 
genuity, and Manual Training in schools is an excellent means of utilizing 
or calling out the faculty of Constructiveness. 

Phrenology, we hold, has a better chance to determine the probable suc- 
cess of the boy’s work in the workshop, for while Psychology reasons out 
the process of “practical construction,” Phrenology aims at helping those 
children whom it finds deficient in constructive power. Some children, for 
instance, have no gift for music, while others can sing and play with re- 
markable skill at an early age. It is for the parents to determine whether 
they want the latent power or the poor capacity of the child trained, or 
whether they prefer to allow the child to use the stronger elements of his 
mind. Thus, while one child will use his fingers to play an instrument, 
another will use them in making and constructing boats and miniature 
houses. Children find many new combinations of movement for themselves, 
and will often overcome difficulties if left alone when their interest is 
awakened ima thing; while if they are asked to do a certain task that pos- 
sesses difficulties for them, they reply that they are unable to do them. The 
teacher realizes then that the interest has not been awakened, and conse- 
quently the child does not bring his resourcefulness to bear on the work. 
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It is of very great importance for parents to allow children to use their 
experimental knowledge, and half of the mischief that boys are credited 
with would be unknown if the minds of children were only called out more 
generally in experimental work. 


AESTHETIC IMAGINATION. 


Under the third head, of Aesthetic Imagination, the powers of the poet 
are explained by Psychologists, and this form of imagination is distinguished 
from the others previously mentioned by its emotional gratification. It in- 
volves some display of feeling, and an admiration for the beautiful in 
nature, art, oratory, or sculpture. People wonder where children get their 
bright dreams of some romantic scheme or plan of work. They indulge 


- their minds in some emotional stimulus, and long to play Indians, or imagine 


they are cow-boys out West. They paint their faces in order to look like 
some pictures they have seen of Indians, and when play-time comes they 


- have their plans all laid out as to what they want to do. They will make 


bows and arrows, will throw the lasso, and will run around houses and 
barns and over fences, imagining, as near as possible, that they are the 
Indians they have read about in their story-books. We know of one boy 
who took every opportunity he could to imitate the Indians after reading 
Indian stories, and it was amusing to see how nearly he contrived to imitate 
the emotions and the life of his ideal creations. The same boy was very 


‘fond of stories about “Alice in Wonderland,” and when he could induce his 


mother to invent new stories about what Alice had done, he was supremely 
happy. If he detected any iricident in his own life introduced into the story 
he immediately remarked upon it, and demanded that the story be purely 
imaginative, so great was his love of aesthetic imagination. 


UNCONTROLLED IMAGINATION. 


There are, of course, dangers connected with uncontrolled imagination 
of this kind, and girls, as well as boys, often become dissatisfied with their 
surroundings unless some romance is introduced into their lives to satisfy 
their craving for it. Children often become dreamy and unpractical by 
using this aesthetic imagination, and do not discriminate sufficiently between 
the grave error of caprice and the necessity for the calm and steady pursuit 
of knowledge. 

Very.often strong feelings prevent a clear examination of facts, and 
lead a child into the field of exaggeration. This is where Sublimity takes a 
strong hold of a child’s mind, and mothers become alarmed at the apparent 
tales of invention that their children concoct. By a knowledge of the func- 
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tion of this faculty of Sublimity, many persons might be greatly relieved, 
for they would know how to account for the exaggerated statements that 
are given in all seriousness by their little ones. 


PATHOS. 


Pathos is another agent for the imagination to work upon, and it needs 
great care in its handling. Psychologists state that the imagination can be 
developed just as memory can be strengthened, for, they say, “as memory 
only begins to develop when the faculty of perception has been exercised 
up to a certain point, so imagination only distinctly appears when memory 
has attained a certain state of perfection.” . This applies alike to construc- 
tion, they say, as concerned with objects as well as with actions. An infant 
shows the germ of imagination when he is sent to bed alone, for his mind 
dwells upon the vanished form of his mother, and he sets up some degree 
of imagined fear lest something will happen to him if he does not cry and 
bring her back. He has already found that by crying he has succeeded 
in getting the thing for which he has cried, and repeated experiences of 
this kind strengthen his observation that his mother does not care for him 
to continue to cry, but comes to his relief. Thus his imagination is at work 
at a very early age, and it is capable of being developed and strengthened 
along proper or improper lines, and the mother holds the key to the child’s 
mind in developing his imagination or fancy. 

Sully says that “the notion that the educator has a special work to do 

.in exercising and guiding the imagination of the young is a comparatively 
+ new one. The common supposition of the inutility, not to say the mis- 
chievous nature, of the faculty touched on above, naturally led to the idea 
that if the educator had anything to do with the imagination of his pupils 
it was solely by way of repressing its activity. It is to be hoped,” he adds, 
“that a clearer apprehension of the scope of imaginative activity and the 
important part it plays in the operations of intellect, will turn teachers’ at- 
tention more and more to the problem of helping to develop the faculty in a 
healthy and worthy form.” 

This seems to our mind a rational way of looking at the subject, for 
“the imagination, in the unregulated form of fancy, is a precocious faculty,” 
and we do not want to suppress the liveliness and the rapidity or the daring 
of children’s fancies, but rather train them to some good work. A girl play- 
ing with her dolls uses her imaginative fancy in making them experience 
many things that she has gone through herself. Children like to make be- 
lieve, and play offers ample scope for practical ingenuity; in fact, it is the 
outcome of active impulses in childhood. For instance, if you tell a child 
to do a thing in a certain way, it will immediately form a conception of how 
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it can do the thing in another way, and straightway sets about to carry out 
its object. *e 

Imagination is one of the greatest aids in quieting and amusing the 
young. One child wished that she could live in the water and play with 
the fishes, while another had a desire to become a beautiful butterfly and 
soar up into the sky. A child at three years of age cannot understand what 
the conditions would be of living in the water or in the sky; but later on, 
as it is reasoned with, the child becomes conscious of the impossibility of 
such desires. 

Miss Edgeworth, in her talks about children, observes that “imagina- 
tion, like fire, is a good servant, but a bad master.” The child’s idea of 
Santa Claus is real until he finds his father and mother have filled his stock- 
ings and have supplied him with the things he particularly asked for. 

Sully says: “The inclination to build castles in the air should be cor- 
rected by calling forth the faculties of the child’s mind, particularly in 
grappling with real facts, and in attractive and useful kinds of activity.” 
He also wisely states that “the educator should remember that the playful 
activity of the fancy at this early period is valuable as a preparation for 
serious intellectual work of later years.” 

One might imagine that he was referring to the faculties which Phrenol- 
ogists recognize as being able to serve the imagination, such as Sublimity, 
Spirituality, Ideality, and Imitation. But we know this is not the case. The 
reference to “the faculties” here given means only an abstract dealing with 
the elements of the mind. If parents would but train the fancy of their 
children by a right conception of things, children would be able, in turn, to 
regulate this important power of their minds, and instead of imagination 
being a bane to them in after life, its usefulness could be conserved in the 
range of intellectual work. — 

Again, Psychologists say that imagination, like every other faculty of 
the mind, must be gradually brought into play. Not only should the con- 
structive portion be adapted to the growing experience of the child, and the 
natural order of unfolding his mind, but it must be suited to the degree of 
imaginative power already trained. Here Psychologists and Phrenologists 
agree, only that Phrenologists recognize the function of certain innate 
powers of the mind as separate entities, while Psychologists do not. The 
latter speak of the faculty of inventiveness, which should be encouraged to 
exercise itself in the artistic and dramatic impulses, and which should be 
utilized as motives to invention. To do this a child calls out his personal 
talent and personal ego just the same as by the stimulus given by the 
Phrenological teacher in the development of certain known talents. Yet 
Professor James speaks of the faculties of Phrenology, which he calls 
“fully equipped persons in a particular mental attitude,” and he quotes 
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Lange, who says that “Phrenology divides the psychic life into effective ele- 
ments. He divides it into personal beings of particular character.” 

What does this mean? We take it that, according to this criticism, 
Phrenology should divide her faculties into elements, without pointing to 
any direct development which a child possesses, and we presume that when 
Psychologists speak of “the faculty of inventiveness,” which they say should 
be encouraged in order to help constructive imagination, that they refer 
simply to intellectual culture as a whole. To Phrenologists, however, this 
form of reasoning strikes them as being something like telling a child that 
a piano has beautiful sounds to it, that harmonies and melodies come from 
it, but that it must not touch the instrument; or when a mother has made 
a fine blackberry dumpling she argues with the child that the dumpling is 
good, but that she must not taste it, but simply admire and absorb from the 
smell of it all the gratification she can. 

PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


The practical side of Phrenology is what Psychologists do not agree to, 
and until they more clearly see, through modern experiments, that the brain 
has its local centers, they will probably be’ content with abstract reasoning. 
A little girl stands by a window and looks out upon the freshly fallen snow. 
She asks her mother if she may put on her skates and go out and exercise. 
The mother says, “No, the snow is pretty to look at, and the air is inviting, 
and the bright sun is attractive, but you must not put to a practical test the 
skates that have been given to you. You must simply evolve your idea of 
the pleasure that skating would be to you by an abstract way of thinking 
of it.” Does anyone suppose that that will be enough for the child? . 


PHRENOLOGICAL FACULTIES THAT HELP IMAGINATION. 


Concerning the faculties that Phrenologists recognize as helps in aiding 
the imagination, we may mention the organs of Ideality, Constructiveness, 
Imitation, Spirituality, Sublimity, and the Perceptives and Reflectives. 
Combe, in his “System of Phrenology,” states that “metaphysicians fre- 
quently employ the words ‘imagination’ and ‘fancy,’ but neither of them is 
synonymous with the Phrenological term ‘Ideality.’ The metaphysician at- 
‘taches a different and more extensive meaning to the word ‘fancy,’” and 
according to Combe, his understanding of the functions described by them 
to this supposed power embrace a wider range than imagination, and neces- 
sarily imply ornamentation and illustration ; hence he-considers Comparison 
and probably Ideality must be combined with the knowing and reflecting 
faculties to constitute fancy. The latter, faculties will call up ideas of ob- 
jects as they exist in Nature. Ideality will invest them with beauty. Com- 
parison will trace analogies throughout boundless fields of space, and the 
intellect combined may be designated as the creation of fancy. He says: 
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“The significance commonly attached to the words ‘imagination’ and ‘fancy’ 
are by no means precise. The conceptions of the knowing and reflecting 
faculties illustrated and diversified by Comparison alone are frequently 
designated as fancy, and in this sense an author or orator may be said to 
possess a brilliant fancy, although his imagination may not come from the 
organ of Ideality; while many passages from Milton are the result merely 
of the knowing faculties and Causality imbued with intense Ideality, and 
in them Comparison supplies but few illustrations. “Nevertheless,” Combe 
goes on to say, “these are highly imaginative. Thus in judging of genius, 
Phrenology teaches us to discriminate in our analysis and to avoid the error 
of inferring the presence of all the powers of the mind in an eminent de- 
gree, because one great talent is possessed. Imagination is defined by Mr. 
Stewart, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, to be ‘the power of forming ideal 
pictures, the power of representing things absent, to one’s self.’ ” 


COMBE ON CONCEPTION AND IMAGINATION. 


In this sense Combe holds it to be the primitive and most correct, and 
states that “there is scarcely a shade of difference between Conception and 
Imagination. Locality, Size, Color, and Individuality being active by the 
command of the will, call up the features of a landscape, and we may then 
be said to conceive it. If to this act the word ‘imagined’ were applied, and 
we were said to imagine a landscape, the expression would not be felt as 
improper. If, therefore, Mr. Stewart had confined imagination to the limits 
here pointed out—namely, to ‘the power of representing things absent to 
one’s self’—he would not have been censurable for doubting if it were a 
faculty distinct from conception, which he has ranked as such. At the same 
time, his notion,” says Combe, “that ‘imagination is not the gift of nature,’ 
but formed ‘by particular habits of study or of business,’ is even on this 
supposition erroneous; for there is no mode of action of the mind which is 
not the gift of Nature, however much it may be improved by judicious ex- 
ercise. There is, however, a difference between Conception and Imagination. 
The former is the cool and methodical representation of things absent, as 
they exist in Nature, to one’s self. Imagination is the impassioned repre- 
sentation of the same things—not merely in the forms and arrangements of 
Nature, but in new combinations formed by the mind itself. In Phrenology, 
therefore, Conception is viewed as the second degree of activity of the 
knowing and reflecting faculties, and Imagination as the third. Imagination 
is nothing but intense, glowing, forcible conceptions, proceeding from great 
activity of the intellectual faculties, not confined to real circumstances, but 
embracing as many new combinations as they are capable of calling forth.” 

We would like to point out that the second stands very largely for 
what Psychologists call Aesthetic Imagination, or the poetical pursuit of 
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knowledge. An ample proof of this was found by Dr. Gall in the poet 
Blumauer, who had a large organ of wit. The same development of Ideality 
was found in Wilhelmina Maich, who acquired reputation at Vienna for her 
poetry ; also in Madame Laroch, in Angelique Kaufman, in Sophia Clemen- 
tina, in Klopstock, in Schiller, and in the busts of thirty poets whom Gall 
was invited to examine in Berlin. Dr. Gall further states that if we pass in 
review the portraits and busts of the poets of all ages, we shall find this 
configuration of the head common to them all, as well as in Virgil and in 
Milton, among others. ‘" 

With regard to Constructive Imagination, which we speak of at the 
beginning of this chapter, we find that the organ of Constructiveness plays 
a very important part, the function of which gives the power to use mechani- 
cal appliances. This is not an intellectual faculty that gives ideas of me- 


. chanics, but it is the power which produces a fondness for mechanical 


labor, a love for constructing. Hoffman says that a person may be indolent, 
yet he loves work best which requires use of tools, and persons with superior 
intellects have talent for invention, but without this faculty their talents will 
not be turned in this direction, for they take no interest in construction, and 
should they engage in mechanical pursuits they may succeed well, but they 
will never love their work. A person with large Constructiveness and de- 
ficient intellect delights in his work, but will have little ability. 

Thus we see that Phrenology is able to point out the drift of a person’s 
mind in the direction it takes along certain specified work. A girl’s educa- 
tion should not be considered complete until Her constructive imagination 
has been developed, so that she can, if necessity requires, direct, and even 
do much of the constructive work of the household, either in the kitchen or 
parlor ; while boys should be taught to use their constructive imagination in 
the early use of tools, in making and constructing many things out of wood, 
metal, or paper, such as making diagrams, or using their constructive and 
perceptive faculties in drawing and writing well. 

When we Speak of restraining the imagination of children, and direct- 
ing the love of play and romance and fairyland stories, we are practically 
referring to the organ known to Phrenologists as Sublimity. The function 
of this power of the mind is perception of the grand and sublime in Nature; 
it produces strong and stirring feelings of the vastness that surrounds one. 
It is the faculty that loves to exaggerate, and draw upon metaphor and il- 
lustration of the strongest type. Boys generally have this faculty more 
strongly developed than girls, and they use it in wholesale business, and 
leave the retailing to girls. Men show this exaggerated state of imagination 
when picturing on canvas the wild scenes of Nature, carnage, battle, or the 
powerful tempest. The function of this faculty also gives the love of great- 
ness and the aspiration to become something more than ordinary. 
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Science of Health. 


CLEANLINESS. 


For HEALTH Lovers To CoNSIDER AND To OBSERVE FOR OTHERS AND FOR 
THEMSELVES. 


One of the prime essentials to a simple, healthful and prolonged life is 
that of cleanliness. While scrupulous care is desirable in all our surround- 
ings, it is of more importance to secure a sanitary condition of the body 
itself. This may be obtained without cost and not much.effort. For in- 
stance, take a common small-sized towel, wrung out of a little soapy warm 
water, and with this towel go over the body, giving a most vigorous rubbing. 
Where there are facilities for a bath tub, a more complete process would be 
to place about two inches of warm water in the tub and then lave the body 
thoroughly from head to foot, after which let the soiled water run off, at 
the same time. turning on the cold water and quickly washing the body. This 
is a fine tonic bath, and is a valuable preparation for the day’s work. A 
most excellent plan would be to at least once a week, while sitting in the 
warm water, increase the temperature as hot as can be borne. Soon a pro- 
fuse perspiration will be developed. This is a most effective measure for 
purifying the blood as well as cleansing the outside. 

The highest perfection of bathing is secured by the Turkish bath, but 
the expense connected with it now makes it prohibitory to many. During 
the period of the greatest magnificence of the bath and the Roman Empire, 
the price of admission was about a farthing, their smallest piece of money. 
The time will surely come when we will have public Turkish baths, endowed 
by the city, at a minimum of cost for admission, where every man, woman 
and child can secure its benefits. This would place the community on a 
higher plane of life, and prevent the great mass of contagious diseases, by 
rendering them immune to ordinary conditions of infection. Even the extra- 
ordinary cases could be controlled by the frequent or daily use of this bath. 
A famous actor once said that he never knew what it was to be thoroughly 
clean until he had taken a Turkish bath. Too often we learn of the loss 
of life from the scratch of a pin, or some other small affair, which would 
not happen to one whose body was fortified by the frequent use of the bath. 
It is simply a luxurious manner of unloading the system of its impurities. 
By whatever means thorough cleanliness is secured, inside and outside, the 
body is then on the high road to health, happiness and a long life-—Cuas. H. 
SHEPARD; M. D., 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn: 
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People of Note. 


THE LATE EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


In the death of Dr. Edward Everett Hale this country has sustained 
a loss of one who was not only a journalist, clergyman, author, and educator, 
but also one who was a philanthropist and patriot of the broadest type. By 
birth he came from New England stock, having been born in Boston, and 
made a playground of Boston Common. 





THE LATE EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


His life was so full of large and noble deeds that it is impossible to 
here record them, and all who have had any intimate knowledge of his 
work and writings are already aware of how his life touched so many 
events previous to and during the Civil War. Thus his name was associated 
with that of William Lloyd Garrison, Wendall Phillips, and others. 

His early education consisted largely of hearing discussions by men 
like Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, and other similar men of note, and 
he said of himself that he was cradled in the sheets of the daily newspaper, 
the Advertiser, which his father owned and edited. 

Instead, however, of following his father’s taste for journalism, he 
turned his attention to- the pulpit, and took up journalism as a recreation: 
His rules for writing were these: (1), Know what you want to say; (2), 
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say it; (3), use your own language; (4), leave out all fine passages; (5), a 
short word is better than a long one; (6), the fewer words, other things 
being equal, the better; (7), cut it to pieces. Such suggestions are valuable 
to ‘a young writer preparing his first copy for the press. 

Dr. Hale did, perhaps, more than any other man to enlist the young 
people of the country in cultivating altruistic ideas, his motto for them 
being : 

“Look up, and not down. 

Look forward, and not back. 

Look out, and not in. 

Lend a hand.” : 








DR. HALE’S HOUSE AT ROXBURY 


His head indicated that he possessed a massive brow, one that was 
well developed in the organs of Causality, Comparison, and Human Nature, 
which helped to make him an original thinker, a pioneer among men, an 
organizer on the broadest basis, and a keen interpreter of character. 

His Benevolence tended to make him a humanist in the largest sense 
‘of the term; consequently he was known for his capacity as a formatist and 
pleader. 
From 1903 until his death Dr. Hale was chaplain of the United States 
Senate, and was very highly regarded by its entire membership. He died 


at the ripe old age of eighty-seven. 
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DR. PATCHEN—HIS WORK A SPECIALTY. 


The cranial developments of Dr. Patchen indicate that he is a man of 
marked scientific ability. His perceptive qualities have placed him above 
the ordinary line of physicians, and have raised him to the rank of a special- 
ist, or, more properly speaking, a humanist, for he seeks by natural methods 
to aid Nature and allow her to cure herself without the use of drugs, which 
his practical mind sees often interfere with rather than cure disease. He 
might have gone on with his usual practice, had not his perceptive faculties 
urged him to seek for methods which appealed to him as being more practical 
than the old-fashoined remedies ; and it was on this account that Dr. Taylor’s 
“movement cure” appeared to him to give aid to the weakened powers of 
the body. , 





. G. H. PATCHEN, M. D. 
Photo by Rockwood, 5th Ave., N. Y. 


It is hardly necessary to explain that a mind like his has been able to 
secure relief from disease in a large number of ways. 
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His height of head presents to our readers the desire to work for hu- 
manity’s sake in relieving the sick, and it is with this object in view, rather 
than from commercial interests, that he has been singularly blessed in his 
work. 


His basilar qualities show that he is a man of exceptional industry; in 
fact, his recreation is change of work rather than cessation from it. 


‘In a recent interview with the Doctor, we culled the following interest- 
ing facts with regard to his work. He was graduated with the degree of 
B. S. when he was twenty-one years of age at Monmouth College, Illinois, 
and immediately afterwards began the study of Medicine in his father’s 
office, who was a homeopathic physician. After receiving his degree of 
M. D. at the Homeopathic Medical College in New York, he began the 
practice of medicine in Burlington, Iowa, and continued there for eighteen 
years. 


When asked why he became interested in his present line of special 
work, he replied: 


“In 1881 my attention was drawn to Dr. George H. Taylor’s books, in 
which were explained the philosophy and method of curing many chronic 
diseases, notably paralysis, rheumatism, liver, stomach, and kidney disorders, 
and pelvic diseases of women, by the several mechanical appliances he had 
invented, the most important of which were machines for giving massage at 
rates much above those.possible by the hand. The phenomenal success I 
observed from the use of these appliances under the use of his direction 
induced me to purchase an outfit of them, and, four years later, I moved 
to New York and became his professional associate, the business being 
carried on under the name of The Improved Movement-Cure Institute ; and 
since Dr. Taylor’s death, in 1900, the Institute has been conducted under my 
personal supervision. 


“Always studying and investigating new. and improved methods for 
helping invalids to regain health I became, a few years ago, so deeply in- 
terested in the science of Chiropractics that I attended the principal school 
at Davenport, lowa, where the truths of the science are taught and clinically 
demonstrated. Here I mastered its principles and adopted them in my 


ractice. Sad 
p oe 


In 1875 Dr. Patchen married Miss Spencer, of Burlington, Iowa, who, 
in addition to mental qualities that have made her a model housekeeper and 
a devoted wife and companion, possesses executive ability that has been of 
the greatest assistance to him in his professional work. 


We can thoroughly endorse the Doctor’s methods as being highly bene- 
feial and curative. : , 
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FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD, WRITER. 


On April 9th, Francis Marion Crawford, the noted American author, 
passed away at his home at Sorrento, Italy. .Mr. Crawford was one of the 





FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. 


most prolific writers of the present age, and as he resided. in Italy most 
of his novels describe Italian life. He was a keen observer-of men and 
things, and his head indicated that he was possessed of large Human 
Nature, Language, and Ideality. 





PROF. GEORGE B. HOLSINGER. 


The passing away of gifted men and women at the early age of fifty 
makes it imperative that we should all be up and doing, as we do not know 
when we may be called. 

As a composer and musical editor he was known throughout the coun- 
try. His books have had a very extensive sale, some reaching into the 
hundred thousands, and his compositions have found their way into more 
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than a hundred collections. There was a melodious sweetness about much 
of his music that was characteristic and breathed the calm trust and con- 
fidence that was so evident in his life. 

Mr. Holsinger was not an old man by any means, as he was only in 
his fifty-second year, but he did a good and lasting work in the world and 
in the church. His music, which has cheered many a heart in the past, will 
go on and gladden the lives of men and women for many years to come. His 
mellow voice will still be heard in memory by all who had the pleasure of 
listening to him. In his day he was one of the leading composers and 
teachers of vocal music in the Church of the Brethren, and probably no 
layman of the church was more widely and favorably known than he. 

Prof. Sizer once said of him, when examining his head, that he was 
just the one to sing at funerals, for his temperament and sympathetic nature 
were capable of expressing what was required on such an occasion. He 
afterwards told Prof. Sizer that he often officiated in this work, and had 
been signally blessed in it. 





Birthday Stone for August. 
SARDONYX. 


By JuLius WopiskKa. 


The month of August, when summer’s climax 
comes and the hot sun sears and browns the herbage 
of the unsheltered plain, is represented in the cate- 
gory of birthday stones by the Sardonyx. 

The natal stone for the eighth month in the 
calendar is one that was anciently known, and al- 
though Sardonyx is but one of the semi-precious 
stones, it has been honorably. mentioned from the 
earliest period in the history of gems. In the twelve 
stones that symbolically represent the Twelve Apos- 
tles the Sardonyx is the stone of St. John, whose 
writings are sweet and comforting to all devout readers of the New Testa- 
ment. Sardonyx is the symbol of conjugal bliss. The mystics of the 
Middle Ages declared that the Sardonyx rendered its possessor virtuous, 
cheerful and agreeable ; it was also then used as an eye stone. The Persians, 
for ages, have prescribed the application of Sardonyx as a remedy for epi- — 
lepsy. Perhaps the most interesting item in folklore about Sardonyx is the 
belief that it has the property of conferring eloquence upon its wearer, so 
that it is the gem for orators, lecturers, and elocutionists. According to 
Revelations Sardonyx was one of the foundation stones of the Holy City. 





JULIUS WODISKA. 
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The rhymester who supplied the popularly accepted verse for August’s 
natal stone declares that unless those born in August wear the Sardonyx 
they will be denied the knowledge of how to be happy though married; he 
even darkly hints that single-cursedness will be the penalty for neglect of 
the admonition to provide a Sardonyx both as a personal ornament and an 
insurance policy against a sad and lonely life. His lines are: 


Wear a SARDONYX, or for thee 
No conjugal felicity ; 

The August-born, without this stone, 
*Tis said must live unloved and lone. 


Sardonyx is a variety of onyx, which is agate, which originally is quartz. 
The two important characteristics of Sardonyx are that the stone is in layers 
which are even planes of uniform thickness, and that one of the layers must 
be of the color of sard, a translucent chalcedony of several shades of color, 
the typical one a brownish-red. Indifferently and indiscriminately, sard is 
sometimes exhibited and sold as Sardonyx. The layers of Sardonyx, usually 
alternately white and reddish-brown, make it an ideal material for the ap- 
plication of the art of the engraver of cameos and intaglios. 


Sardonyx is but one of the long list of semi-precious stones provided 
through the many varieties of quartz, which, because of its hardness, 7, and 
specific gravity, 2.5. to 2.8, is always adapted for gem purposes, if the variety 
and specimen possess the color, purity and other qualities requisite to make 
it admirable and desirable. Sardonyx has been found in various places, but 
that which comes from the Orient is most highly prized. 


' The Sardonyx figures in one of the most tragic events of the Eliza- . 
bethan reign in English history. A Sardonyx, upon which Queen Elizabeth’s 
portrait was cut, was set in a ring, which she presented to Robert Devereux, 
the second Earl of Essex, as a pledge of the royal friendship. After a trial 
of Essex on a charge of treason he was convicted and sentenced to death. 
As a last resort he sent the Queen’s ring to his cousin, Lady Scroop, to de- 
liver to Elizabeth. The messenger by mistake gave the ring to Lady Scroop’s 
sister, the Countess Nottingham, an enemy of the Earl, who did not deliver 
it to.the Queen, and, on February 21, 1601, the Earl was beheaded. The 
Countess Nottingham on her deathbed was seized with remorse, and, send- 
ing for Elizabeth, confessed to her that she had withheld the ring which 
bore the condemned man’s mute plea for mercy to a ruler who for years was 
infatuated with him. The Queen, it is told, was infuriated by the dying 
woman’s confession, and violently shook her, saying, “God may forgive you, 
but I cannot.” 
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Phrenology and Business. 
_“PHRENOLOGY AND BUSINESS. 
By James E. HaAtsteap. 


Philosophically speaking, everything in nature is a magnet, and has its 
poles, or antagonizing extremes; and communicate with other objects in 
no other manner. On an acquaintance of one individual with another of 
even the same sex they are both so well pleased with each other that they 
continue to frequent and enjoy each other’s presence and society; or they 
have a mutual dislike, and separate and elude one another. One or the other 
of these facts always take place. Among those of different sexes it forms 
the base of all courtship, and neutralization in marriage, as well as the 
cause of all rebuffs that take place. In both instances, they are more the 
effect of passion and prejudice than judgment. Who but has witnessed 
unsuitable and seemingly mysterious matches which were, to say the least, 
anything but the effect of good judgment. How often have attachments 
between individuals been so strong that their own judgment told them the 
continuance would be pernicious to their happiness and prosperity. But 
these attractions and repulsions are no less apparent in domestic, social and 
neighborhood circles. It forms the base of all the attachments and friend- 
ships, as well as prejudices and dislikes, in the community. 

Mind, therefore, has an effect over mind, to control its actions and op- 
erations, and the law by which this is produced is the same as that governing 
matter—depending on the doctrine of definite proportions. 

One individual wants a certain favor of another; his influence is not 
sufficient to obtain it; he applies to another individual who has sufficient 
influence to accomplish it, who intercedes, gets the favor granted, while the 


_ first could have no effect. The cause is obvious; like oil and water, the two 


first individuals were alike—in the same state of magnetism, either both posi- 
tive or both negative; their definite proportions were not in a condition . 
agreeable to the law, to produce attraction, and were therefore repulsive of 
each other ; but on the interference of the third, like the addition to water of 
the alkali, they are changed into a different state of magnetism, and attrac- 
tion takes place, and the favor is granted; a new compound is formed, or a 
new association commenced, which continues until another change takes 
place philosophically between them. So also with individual acquaintance- 
ships in the business world. Persons frequently, simply from external ap- 
pearances, or some other trivial cause, will take the most deep-rooted dislike 
or prejudice and continue to indulge them for a time; but by slight changes 
or causes, from accident, as it were, or by the intercession of a third person, 
a change takes place, attraction takes the place of repulsion, and most cordial 
relations ensue. 
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“No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground of 
truth.” —Bacon. 





American Among all the graduates from Yale, Harvard, Co- 
Institute of lumbia, Princton, and other universities, how many, 
Phrenology. we would like to know, are about to fill positions for 


which they are especially fitted? Personal adaptation should be the first 
subject to attract their attention, but some of our brightest students select 
the wrong course to pursue at first and waste valuable time thereby. 

Business requirements to-day are demanding from young men the ne- 
cessity of preparing themselves: more strictly than ever before for their 
occupations. 

All lines of business have become specialties, just the same as every 
line of professional work is a specialty. Even the painting of portraits is 
a business, as well as a profession, and the selling of one’s pictures is as 
important as the selling of dry goods or perfumes. 

The American Institute of Phrenology aims at giving a student a knowl- 
edge of himself, and prepares him to select the kind of business or vocation 
for which he is fitted. It appeals to salesmen who require a knowledge of 
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their customers and employers, and it will apply equally well to employers 
of labor, who need to possess a ready way of guaging the capabilities of 
those whom they wish to employ, and it is adapted to all business men. . 

It will help teachers to obtain a knowledge of the individual talents and 
dispositions of those whom they are called upon to educate. 

It will assist lawyers and doctors to secure an accurate understanding 
of their clients and patients and assist them in diagnosing their cases or 
diseases. 

The art of reading character correctly is a great interest to all the above- 
mentioned people, and this department is carefully superintended. 

Modern experiments upon the brain by scientists will be fully explained, 
and they form another subject of modern interest. Brain dissection, ac- 
cording to the new method adopted by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, is another 
feature of the course. 


Temperaments, Health, Vocations, and How to Lecture with Black- 
board Illustrations, open up other avenues of helpful study. As students 
in the past have come to the Institute who have intended to fill vocations of 
almost every description, we fail to see that there is any limit to the useful- 
ness of the course as applied to all classes of men and women. 


The need of advertising anything useful is being made 
The Need of apparent by the Blue List sandea ilaies that 
Advertising. are being issued in large type every day in a New 
York evening paper. It is called by the above name to distinguish it from 
ordinary advertising mediums, and as a guarantee that all who advertise in 
the list have been individually interviewed and for whose personal integrity 
the paper can vouch. 


‘In regard to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL we have a similar “Blue 
List” connected with our advertising, and every advertiser is required to 
give a guarantee of his article, or his individual character. Therefore we 
recommend our special columns for advertising as a medium for the right 
parties to meet each other. 


First, we recommend it to all those who want a situation. Second, to 
all employers of labor who wish to secure help in the following lines of 
work, such as Agents, Artists, Bookkeepers, Buyers, Cashiers, Companions, 
Chauffeurs, Cooks, Coachmen, Collectors ; also Designers, Engineers, Gard- 
eners, Janitors, Managers, Nurses, Stenographers, and Salesmen. Adver- 
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tising in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL will put you in touch with the best 
quality of employers in the first case, and the best employees in the second 
case. 

Every day we are asked to find Household Help, Office Help, Gov- 
ernesses, Children to Adopt, Lecturers’ Outfits, Pictures and Photographs, 
Books, both to dispose of and to buy, Board to Secure, Houses to Buy, 
Stores to Rent, Articles to Publish, Coal, Oil, or Wood to Purchase. 

Advertisers who wish our aid should call, ‘phone or send photographs, 
so that we can make suitable arrangements for all at the office of the Na- 
tional Vocation Bureau, 18 East Twenty-second Street, N. Y. City. 


Business to-day is conducted on a very different basis 
Business J be 


Methods. 


than it was fifty years ago. In fact, if anyone would take the trouble to 


from what it was some years ago, and the study of 
Human Nature is much more universally applied 


examine the question, he would see at once that formerly the leaders of 
though and opinion were professional men, and that in all local matters 
the clergyman held well-nigh undisputed sway over his neighbors. In the 
broader fields of state and national affairs the lawyer was chiefly called 
upon to represent the community and guide its affairs; but to-day the fore- 
most men in the community are the business men of a town or city. This 
is owing to the fact that business is based on a different footing to-day, and 
commercial education takes a higher position. Thus our colleges prepare 
men on a broad and comprehensive basis in order that they may take charge 
of problems they were never confronted with before. 

A knowledge of Phrenology is a practical necessity to all business men, 
and the latter are seeing the need of it in order to dispatch business. 





Correspondents. 


J. J. H., Wabasso, Minn.—You ask what faculty is lacking in a person 
who shows a want of courage, yet who has large Destructiveness. 

The reason is that the organ of Combativeness is deficient, for this 
organ gives stimulus to both mental and physical courage. 

O. S. Fowler passed away in 1887, when he was preparing to take a 
trip around the world. 

E. T. S., New York.—In reply to your query with regard to eye- 


em So —————— 
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brows that are straight and long, extending nearly to the temples, we 
would say that they indicate strength, inasmuch as they are thick and long, 
while their straightness and slenderness certainly show delicacy, fine feel- 
ing, and susceptibility of mind. We would refer you to THe PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JouRNAL (March, 1908), where we explain more fully the character- 
istics of the eyebrows. 

R. P. S., Bristol, England.—You say you come across persons who can 
read well, but who are bad spellers, and ask what is the reason of this, and 
which faculty reading develops the most. 

You will find that bad spellers possess small Eventuality, Form and Con- 
tinuity. They have not the kind of memory that helps them to recall how 
words looked when they saw them in their spelling books. Poor spellers 
should make a habit of writing down new words so that they may accustom 
themselves to recall how words look on paper. Persons increase the faculty 
of Causality, or mental curiosity, when they read much, and, as a rule, all 
enthusiastic readers have an active development of Causality. We must 
take into account, however, that there are many kinds of readers. Persons 
who like to read travels possess large Locality ; those who like biographies 
possess large Human Nature; those who enjoy romance possess large Sub- 
limity, Ideality, Imitation and Spirituality; while those who enjoy reading 
about machinery have large Constructiveness added to Causality. 


New Subscribers. 


No. 875.—M. W., Akron, Ohio.—The photographs of this little child 
indicate that she possesses a fine development of the Vital Temperament. 
She is bright and winsome, and will be her mother’s pet. She must not be 
spoiled, but encouraged to do many things for her mother which will keep 
her active, for active in one way or another she is bound to be, and such a 
child as she is, requires occupation. She is full of life and animation; 
hence her character will show itself, first through her energy, and secondly 
through her will power. In-fact, her temper is quite strong, and it will 
need to be restrained by loving care and attention. She should succeed 
in music, and it would be worth while to let her study it. Her disposition 
can be trained much more easily through her love nature than through any 
other means. 


What Phrenologists Are Doing. 
THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


At a recent meeting of the above society Mr. William Cox gave an 
‘interesting paper on “Phrenology in the Home.” He described in detail 
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the several domestic faculties and their work. What a happy family they 
formed clustered together in an affectionate group at the back of the head! 
They were one department only of the human mind. There were other de- 
partments represented in the other lobes of the brain, and these, too, he 
briefly referred to in their influence on the home life. 

He went on to say that it was his good fortune to become acquainted 
with Phrenology very early in life. He was about twelve years of age when 
his father, who also was a firm adherent of Phrenology, took him to the 
late Prof. Blackburne, who happened to visit their town. As a boy he 
listened intently to the lectures delivered by Mr. Blackburne, and ever since 
then Phrenology has had.a fascination for him, and it had been of incalcula- 
ble advantage. Not least of the benefits derived from it was the help it 
gave him in the choice of a wife. The audience keenly enjoyed the re- 
hearsal of how this was done and the principles which guided him in the 
selection. He knew his own physical and mental constitution pretty well 
by the aid of Phrenology, and sought out a partner who would compliment 
and harmonize therewith. He made the choice with confidence twenty-three 
years ago, and neither of them had ever have the slightest occasion to regret 
the step they took when they founded their home. 





Dr. Beverly writes from St. Louis that he has practiced medicine for 
twenty years; that he was a graduate of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy in 1873, and that now he is lecturing in St. Louis, Mo., on “Phrenology 
and the Science of Life.” In his practice he uses his knowledge of Human 
Nature at all times. He intends to travel for two years, and says he finds 
people eager for the truth. 

Prof. E. J. O’Brien has been lecturing on Phrenology at Harriston, 
Ontario, with marked success. He is a native-born Canadian, his birthplace 
being in the old city of Quebec, but is of Irish extraction. He is a man of 
strong character, and a thorough advocate of temperance. He carries with 
him a large silver medal, in recognition of his work in the temperance cause, 
which has been blessed by the Pope. 

We take pleasure in noting that Prof. J. Cramer, of Johnstown, Pa., 
is writing character sketches of local letter carriers in the Daily Tribune of 
that town. They seem to be giving satisfaction in that locality. 

Extract from a Finland newspaper sent by W. E. Youngquist: “The 
Phrenologist, Mr. Elis Anderson from Sweden, gives a lecture to-day, 
March sth, in the High Schoof Lecture Hall. Subject, ‘The Faculties of 
the Mind and Their Location in the Brain.’ Mr. Anderson has been highly 
praised all over our country and has received the best of testimonials from 
honofable -people, some of them being from well-known physicians. We 
recommend his lectures to all who wish to seize this opportunity of gaining 
information about the progress that has been made in this direction.” 
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Lecture Bureau. 


The following lecturers are on our Bureau list, and are located as 
follows: : 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill. William E. Youngquist, Stockholm, 
Sweden. George Morris, Portland, Ore. Dr. B. F. Pratt, Tacoma, Wash. 
Dr. Edwin S. Morrell, Defiance, O. George Markley, Pittsburg, Pa. Dr. 
D. M. King, Mantua Station, O. Dr. and Mrs. V. P. English, Cleveland, O. 
N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal. George T. Byland, Crittenden, Ky. George 
Cozens, Hamilton, Ont., Can. H. E. Corman, Rebersburg, Pa. William 
McLuen, Perry, Ia. Hon. J. J. McLaughlin, Charles Town, W. Va. J. G. 
Scott, Sterling, Col. J. H. Thomas, Massilon,O. Dr. J. M. Peebles, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Dr. C. B. Lyman, Rockford, Ill. M. Tope, Bowerston, O. 
James Webb, Leyton, Eng. George Hart-Cox, London. William Cox, 
London. Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa. Dr. W. L. Stahl, Los Angeles, 
Cal. O. H. Williams, New York. C. J. Stewart, Beckley, W. Va. Prof. 
Sekiryushi, Tokyo, Japan. E. F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y. D. T. Elliott, 
London, Eng. Wm. M. Engel, Philadelphia. J. E. Halsted, New York. 
D. E. Vines, Newark, N. J. John Nayler, London. J. A. Fowler, of Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York City. 

Persons desiring lectures for their various localities should communi- 
cate with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, under the Lecture Bureau Depart- 
ment, 18 East 22d street, New York. 





We congratulate Miss Ethel McKinley on her marriage with the Rev. 





WEDDING GROUP, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
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George Ambrose Kitchen, incumbent of St. Thomas’ Church of England, 
Werribee, Victoria, Austarlia. The accompanying picture shows the wed- 
ding party of the above-named couple whose marriage took place in April 
of this year. The father of the bride, Mr. Alexander McKinley, of Yallam- 
bee, Malvern, near Melbourne, Australia, is the proprietor of the Australian 
“Punch,” a paper of large proportions and of wide circulation. We have 
happy memories of the entire family during a visit to Australia in 1887, 
twenty-two years ago. At that time Miss Ruby and her sister Ethel were 
little girls. In the present picture we see them transformed by experience, 
education, and culture into young ladies of talent and ability. 


Pihesclee tn (he Haine aad School 


Appress Given By Daniet E. Vines BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 





He said, “Phrenology begins its work in the home by first indicating to 
those about to take the step, with whom they should and with whom they 
should not assume the responsibility. 

“Even before that time Phrenology can point out to the young man or 
the young woman the way of acquiring that state of health in which it is 
necessary for them to be before taking upon themselves these great re- 
sponsibilities—for it certainly is a great responsibility to bring a human 
mind and soul into the world and to endeavor to guide it aright. The child 
has the right to be well born, which is another way of stating that his or 
her parents should be well mated. 

“Phrenology can trace many of the ills man is heir to, through the sim- 
ple course of temperamental adaptation, and it shows the proper adaptation 
in marriage that will, other things being’ equal, lead to happy home sur- 
roundings, which produce healthy, happy, and loving children. The little 
folks are great imitators, and the healthy home atmosphere. is the good 
example that no one need fear to follow. 

“Phrenology is especially adapted to the home, and by an understand- 
ing of its underlying principles we can learn to adapt ourselves to the con- 
ditions in which we are placed, and, if necessary, make the best of a bad 
bargain. We learn to seek, through Phrenology, for the good points pos- 
sessed by our partner, and learn to know our own inconsistencies and weak- 
nesses. Phrenology gives an atmosphere to the home that is of a purer 
nature, and leads to the mental and moral advancement of all who come 
within the radius of its benediction. It has been truly said that our homes 
are the forts of our nation. The phrenologically well-mated couples are 
adding to the bulwarks of our country. In a community of happy, pure 
and refined homes we find at all times a prosperous and peaceful people, 
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with no chance for war, pestilence, famine, or political corruption. 

“Then, too, in the training and education of children Phrenology plays . 
an important part. It supplies the proper methods of directing the child 
into the right channels and right lines of thought. Every child, even in 
the same family, is not exactly alike; each has his own peculiar construc- 
tion and can be better trained along certain lines than others. To find out 
what these peculiarities are, and on what lines to draw out the child, is the 
particular office of Phrenology. The mind of the child is pliable, and can, 
by judicious handling, be trained and developed along the lines for which 
he is best adapted. 

“Misfits are the rule, not the exception. Round pegs in square holes 
are everywhere around us, and what jarring, grating and commotion they 
do cause? Here is where Phrenology in the home shows to good advan- 
tage and in a most practical manner. It enables the parent to so guide 
the infant mind that in after years when the child is matured and be- 
come awakened to the responsibilities of life, he will find himself not a mis- 
fit, but a round peg in a round hole. Through the wisdom of his parents he 
has had that greatest blessing, a pleasing environment in a congenial home. 

“Phrenology in the home places the parents in their right positions. 
The father and mother are Captain and First Mate of the Craft; the family 
forms part of the cargo, and the duty is to land that cargo in the right port 
and to the right party to whom it has been consigned, and then get back to 
the home port with the little craft in safety. Phrenology is both compass 
and chart, and the closer the mariner steers his course by its reckoning, the 
fewer the shoals, the more comfortable the journey, and the safer the re- 
turn home. 

“The course of Phrenology does not end with the child, but it also 
points out the way for the teacher, and will assist her in her instructions. 
She will then be enabled to judge as to the best method to take in order to 
draw out the child and educate him along the right lines. She will then be 
able to grade her pupils properly, and will understand the various peculi- 
arities that are to be found in the school-room. Some children need to be 
held in check; others need to be encouraged ; while some are more inclined 
to mischief and rascality than others, and this is all easily comprehended 
by the teacher, who is well grounded in Phrenological lore. 

“The teacher holds a position of great responsibility, and, next to the 
parents, has probably the greatest influence in moulding the thought which 
is going to be the guiding star of the future generation. Realizing, there- 
fore, the position he or she holds, it would seem to be the duty of every 
conscientious teacher to acquire a practical knowledge of Phrenology. The 
school-room offers an excellent opportunity for practice and observation, and 
would give one a chance to see the truthfulness or the falsity of the Science.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company. 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. , 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object oj 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL Maca- 
ZINE is $1.00 a year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the 
form of Money Orders, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All 
Postmasters are required to Register Letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as itis almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are 
referred; they should never be stuck to the 
etters, and should always be sent in sheets— 


All remittances should be made 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


— 





CHANGE of post-office address can be made 
by giving the old as well as the new address, 
but not without this information. Notice should 


be received the first of the preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an an- 
swer should inclose a stamp for return postage, 
and be sure and give name and full address 
every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fow- 
cer & Wetts Co., and not to any person con- 
nected with the office. In this way oy can 
prompt and careful attention be secure 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, ETC., 
may be ordered from this office at Publishers’ 
prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGrcAL 
Journat ard our Book Publications to whom 





that is, not torn apart. liberal terms will be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bowerston, Ohio.—In the June number the 
article on “Moral Crops” is continued under the following headings: ‘“No- 
tions About the Soul,” “Inherent Elements of Personality,” and “The Hu- 
man Standard.” 

“The Character Builder,” Salt Lake City, Utah—This is a weekly 
paper devoted to personal and social betterment, and contains articles on 
heredity, initial impressions and pre-natal life as means of improving the 
individual and the race. 

“The Telescope,” Dayton, Ohio.—Contains religious anit missionary 
news from various parts of the country; also a continued story, and a de- 








partment called “In the House and About the Farm,” which many readers 
will find interesting. 

“The Balance,” Denver, Colo.—The June issue contains an interesting 
article on “Economy of Thought,” by Frederic W. Burry, who has recently 
become associate editor of this magazine. Mabel Gifford Shine has con- 
tributed an article on “New Thought and the Church,” which is to be con- 
‘tinued. 

“The American Review of Reviews,” New York.—“Alaska of To-day,” 
and “How the Railroads Serve the Northwest,” are two articles well worth 
reading in- -the July issue of this ever popular magazine. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


“The Soul of the World.” By Estella Bachman. Published by the Equitist 
Publishing House, Station A, Pasadena, Calif. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
Not many novels of the present day have for their object so clear a 

sociological and psychological moral as this one. Most novels are written 

simply to sell. In the case of “The Soul of the World,” by Estella Bachman, 
we have a carefully thought out diagnosis of ideas that have been ventilating 
themselves during the last few years. The story is based upon a mother’s 
thought for her family, who makes an effort to show how a balanced land 
tenure can be easily and quickly secured, and even poverty, crime and suf- 
fering averted so that not only her own family, but scores of others, may 
have the opportunity to grow and develop with harmonious surroundings. 

This-idea is put into story form in a pleasing and effective way, so as to 

enable people with various views on land tenure to discuss them freely. A 

school teacher, who goes out to California in order to regain her health and 

make a living by gardening, is the heroine of the story. The romance of 
the book is heightened through a wealthy Japanese gentleman falling in love 

with this teacher, and as he is one who believes in the single tax, and is a 

leader in the new thought problems, some lively discussions and debates are 

introduced throughout the book. The reader can see for himself that many 
of the opinions expressed are the convictions of those who are living to-day, 
and consequently the pages are full of up-to-date ideas on Sociology. 

The book contains over 400 pages, and is printed in large readable type. 
The title is a suggestive and interesting one, and we bespeak for the book 
a large and ready sale. . 

“The New Ethics.” By J. Howard Moore. Published by Samuel A. Bloch, 
the Bookman, Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.00. 

The writer of this book is an instructor in Zoology in the Crane Manual 
Training School at Chicago, and has evidently given much time and thought 


‘ to not only this subject, but also to the principles of the New Ethics. He 


has opened out to the reader, through the present volume, flashlights on 
human progress, the survival of the strenuous, the peril of over-population, 
the food of the future, etc. In the latter chapter, he has expressed an opinion 
that a diet of fruit, grains, nuts, and vegetables, with dairy products, and 
eggs, is the ideal diet of man. It is the diet, he says, for which he is ana- 
tomically fitted, and it is the diet which is able to produce the greatest 
strength and endurance. 
It is a book that will appeal to all new-thought readers. 

“The Philosophy of Thinking.” By Irving Elgar Miller, Ph.D. Published 
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by MacMillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. Price, $1.25 net. 

The writer of this work is associated with the departments of Psychology 
and Pedagogy of the State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., and connected 
with the supervision of practical teaching in this locality. Hence he has 
had considerable experience along the subject line of his book. The theme 
of the work has had its origin in the fact that the writer was once a teacher 
ef mathematics in a New England academy, as well as being connected with 
the department of Psychology in the school above mentioned. He indicates 
that in mathematics perhaps more than in some other subjects the teacher 
who would succeed is forced to get into very close touch with the actual 
mental processes involved in thinking as it goes on in specific concrete cases. 
It was the clinical interest in the thinking process, sharpened and further 
developed by the teaching of mathematics, which led the writer ultimately 
to specialize in the study of Psychology and Logic. This original clinical 
interest in the mental processes, he hopes has not been lost as the result of 
greater perfection of theory incident to the University Course. He takes up 
“the biological side,” in the first part of the work, and closes his work on 
“the process of thinking as reasoning.” 

It is a well thought out work, and is worthy the attention of every 
reader of Psychology. 


“Self-Control and How to Secure It.” By Dr. Paul Du Bois. Published by 

Funk & Wagnall Co., New York and London. Price, $1.50. 

If there is any one thing in the world that is necessary above all others 
to secure, it is self-control, and in the volume before us we find one chapter 
on “The Conquest of Happiness,” in which we are told that moral per- 
sonality is only possible by the education itself. The writer says that’ 
every step we take along this road contributes to our happiness and involves 
those who, willingly or unknown to themselves, come under our influence. 
Other chapters of the book are on “Thought”; “Moral Clear-sightedness” ; 
“Meditation” ; “Patience” ; “Kindness” ; and “Idealism” ; among others. The 
work has been translated by Henry Hutchinson Boyd. It is a book that is 
well written and well worthy a perusal by every thinking mind. In the 
chapter on “Conscience,” the writer states “Memory” is a biological fact ; 
it is the faculty of retaining an impression, a residium of anterior exhorta- 
tion. The cerebral cell is able to seal up the picture, like the photographic 
plate impressed by the light. Memory so thoroughly depends upon the 
very constitution of the brain that it is scarcely possible to develop it. 
Here we differ from the writer, and also when he says: “Whosoever has a 
bad memory in childhood will never have a good one.” It is a great mistake 
for such an idea to take possession of anyone, for it is altogether erroneous, 
as the memory can be trained, and there are many persons to prove this 
fact. The fatalistic idea that we cannot increase our faculties should be dis- 
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carded as a disastrous one, and by a knowledge of Phrenology one can cor- 

rect this view of things. 

“Correct Thinking.” A Herald of New Learning. By Parker H. Sercomb. 
Published by To-morrow Publishing Co., 139-141 East 56th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Price, 25 cents. 

This book is a guide to thinkers, teachers, judges, and statesmen, and 
is a plea for the adoption of a standard viewpoint toward all human prob- 
lems, and a call for heroic leaders to abandon traditions and reorganize edu- 
cation based on modern world knowledge. It is the first gun in a revolt 
against leisure class ideals of education. It contains a chapter on “A Basis 
for Correcting Thinking,” and another on “The Personal Rewards of Cor- 
rect Thinking.” The writer gives us a thought on the above subjects as fol- 
lows: “For humanity to reach the plane where we may hope to attain cor- 
rect thinking, or even feel justified in employing the term, has required: 

“First, the gradual evolution of world knowledge. 

“Second, the evolution of the human brain to a state of complexity, 
breadth and accuracy to comprehend inter-related world knowledge.” 

By “world knowledge,” the writer means the problems that touch hu- 
manity. The book as a whole is written in an epigramatic way, short and 
terse, rather than drawn out. 

“The Machinations of the American Medical Association.” An Exposure 
and a Warning. By Henry R. Strong. Published by The National 
Druggist, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 25 cents. 

This booklet was first commenced as an article to be published in “The 
National Druggist.” But finally grew to such proportions as to render it 
unsuitable for that purpose, and hence its appearance in its present form. 
Its design is to expose what Mr. Strong believes to be a dangerous conspir- 
acy, which, though primarily directed at the drug trade, will, if successful, 
affect the people as a whole, and in a most serious and far-reaching way ; 
for it contemplates nothing short of an actual State establishment of Medi- 
cine, the entire administration of which shall be committed absolutely into 
the hands of the officers of the American Medical Association. Some of 
the chapters are on the following subjects: “Impending Drug Legislation” ; 
“The American Medical Association Adopts the Tactics of the Labor 
Unions”; “The Rise and Development of the Medical Trust”; and “The 
Real Cause of the Medical Trust’s Activity.” The writer is most enthusi- 


_astic in support of his views, as anyone who reads the book will see. 


Living our lives as best we know, 
Through transgressed law we suffer pain, 
Experience teaches as we go, 
The higher knowledge we attain. 
Rts 5 IR. Curtis. 
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Curtis Oil 


for Every Kind 5 a Wostuctk. from a Floor 
to a Piano, RENEW WS and 


BRIGHTENS 
Furniture, Pianos, Floors, 
THE 
Hard Woodwork, Covers Scratches 
on Varnished Work in the 


HOME 
Per Gallon Can - $1.25 
% Gallon Can - Fa 
Sere Can - - 50. 
int Can - . 35 
Bottle. °- +, - 25 
Sold by by the 
Drug, Grocery, Hardware 





and Housfatelehing trade 
everywhere. 


My New Invention 
Floor Oil lop, 50c. 


; I. R. CURTIS 
48 East 22d Street, New York City 


LECTURES 


A. M. Growden, MC. A. 


Subjects 
Man, and his place in Creation. 
Character and how to build it. 
Footprints in many lands. 


Mr. Growden has traveled 80,000 
miles outside of the United States. 








‘*Asa speaker A. M. Growden not 
only interests but instructs; he is one 
of the most entertaining speakers on 
the American platform.” 

Homer T. Wilson, 
Supt. Texas & Colorado Chautauqua 





Address for rates and terms: 


PATHFINDER, :: El Paso, Ill. 





THOMAS C. SCOTT & CO. 
[Limited] 
Investments and Securities 
302 BOSTON BUILDING 


TELEPHONE MAIN 181 


DENVER, COLORADO 


& oF of 


Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, 
(‘‘small and large’), attractive rates 
secured for clients on good security 

Eastern investors invited to 


correspond. 





SPINAL IRRITATION 


An and cart illustrated booklet explaining the 

ame and cure of the disease that produces the 
ollowing 

HEADACHE or pains in the Back part or Base 
of the Brain; Nervous Headaches; sensations 
that feel like the <a or stretching of 

CORDS in the NE trouble with the 

EYES connected with pain or aching in back 
part of head or neck or upper part of shoul- 
ders; aches or pains in the eyes or back of 
them; specks or spots before the eyes or blurred 
vision; a frequent desire to 

SIGH io pe... N or take a deep, full breath, 

and ii e cases an inability to do so; 

PALPITATION and irregularity of heart; pains, 
operessten, di lt breathing, or very peculiar 
and di sqreeebie feelings in.the region of the 

a ag NGS, STOMACH, or other parts of 
the that doctors often call Neuralgia, 
a Indigestion, Heart Trouble, and 
various other —_ but fail to cure; aches or 

ins in r 

KIDNEYS; “BACKACHE, sensations of oppres- 
sion or constriction, like a 

PARTiAL PARALYSIS of arms, shoulders, 
oan B....4y- — or feet, causing pains in 

members, 
NUM FEELING “or er. _of coldness, 
“i, or feelin 

SORE," TE ENDER ° or BURNING G points along the 
spine or in the limbs or pains in the 
— lower limbs or "Ed resembling 

NEURALGIA er SCIATIC RHEUMATISM 
(physicians often treat these symptoms as ordi- 
nary neu ia or —_— but such treat- 
ment we oe cure them) ; 

CHILLS UP EB DOWN BACK; 

CREEPING Pinal in hy coldness, ‘numbness; pain 
between shoulders. 


OHIO STATE PUBLISHING CO. 
$607 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 
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One of the Best Books of the Century 


How to Read Character 


| i By S. R. WELLS 


An Illustrated Hand-Book on Phrenology and Physiognomy, for the use of Students 
and Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart for marking, and upwards of 170 En- 
gravings. Price, postpaid, $1.25. : 

One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
in the shortest possible time, and without burdening his mind with theoretical specu- 
lations, will find this just the work he needs. It begins at the beginning; describes 
the brain and skull; illustrates the temperaments; shows how the organs are grouped 
together in the cranium; points out the location and function of each organ, with 
the corresponding physiognomical signs; gives practical direction for the cultivation 
| or restraint, as may be necessary, of each organ; explains fully the “Art of Char- 
acter Reading,” showing how to proceed in an examination, how to find the organs, 
how to distinguish temperaments and other physiological conditions. 

The work is thorough, methodical, carefully considered in every part; and at 
the same time simple, concise, popular in style, and adapted to the comprehension 
of all. It does not claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert *that so 

much truly useful matter on the subject treated, with so many fine illustrations, can 
| nowhere else be found in the same compass or for so small a price. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd Street, New York City 
1 YOU CAN’T BE CURED 


ty, food, water, omit of exercie, Thess wii | BECOME MORE POWERFUL 


you'll keep on getting sick faster than the editor 
HL 


of this magazine can straighten you out. 
How to develop more power. How to 





“Lords of Ourselves,” Epwarp Earte Purin- 

Ml 7am, is a book cm - es toe rere ostence of 
ia wholesome, pose: a inking. t em- 
i shatkies talgbulidlinn’ or olka log chapter 
it devoted to Natural Living and Healing. But the 
| leading principle is to discover and use the finer | persuade. How to serve folks. How to 
ii! — 4 eg ns as — ome. Sart 
i ay, Travel, Imagination ill, Instin ntu- 
' ition, Desire, Creatvity, «tine chapter on Sleep is make more money. How to get more 
iW rt to aon ee > 
q will try the pre ke mi end :  sekete Same Ability, Endurance, Reliability and Action. 
i Heaith consists in being half-animal, half-angel. 
ii This is the only book that tells you how to do it. 
q Send the price and begin. Cloth, $2.00. Paper, 
i $1.10. Descriptive matter free. 
. BENEDICT LUST, N.D. 

465 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


The STELLAR RAY 


is a practical New Thought Journal which 


These and other things are taught in The 
Business Philosopher—a monthly magazine 
of power, edited by A. F. Sheldon. 








Sheldon’s dream is to change the present 
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deals with Individual Problems and the 
Success of Individual lives. It helps its 
readers to obtain and maintain Good 
Health and Success. 

Its thousands of subscribers enjoy it, for 


* it is not a prosy publication, but is full of 


modern vim and live interest. 

A department is devoted to Psychical 
Research and the unfoldment of Psychic 
Powers. 

Published monthly; price, $1.00 per year. 
Address : 


The Stellar Ray, Detroit, Mich. 





educational system. It’s a big job. You 
will help him when you know his magazine. 

Why not send Two Dollars for a year’s 
subscription. Or, you may prefer to send 
Twenty-five Cents for three back. numbers 


just to get acquainted. 


SGhe Sheldon University Press 
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Phrenological Examinations, 


Getting forth all the S and Weak points 

chars anddigpantin, sewing learn eh 

Will Aid Young Men and Women 

{ust starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
Selecting Proper Pursuits, 

> ye abilities one Ne neat to the bese 
vantage, us securing = results of theig 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 

Wealth and Leasure 


will find an infallible guide 
pata tie ny AF on oe 


Parents will be shown how 


; to understand and train turbulent, wayward and 


and how to bring their moral 
intellectual powers into nts pf ap 4 
with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


_ To secure the best results. 


These examinations are and 
Chr rts, Son the canines “faithidieae 22 
confidential communication « 





Our rooms are centrally located at e. 
224d Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure~ 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for “‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.”’ 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
New York. 














1 Cent per Meal for Fuel 


Write for FREE Booklet 


Tne{Kahn Fireless Cooker 


SENT ANYWHERE ON TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE 














Can -be loaded while you. are getting 


‘breakfast with a full-course dinner—soup, 


baked fish, roast meat (beef, lamb, chicken, 
pork, or game of any description), three 
vegetables and pudding. 

This requires only 30 minutes’ prepara- 
tion before locking up the Cooker, after 
which it may be left three hours or fifteen. 

The only Fireless Cooker which will per- 
fectly Roast, Steam and Boil. Tested by 
the U. S. Army and adopted by it. Now in 
use on Battleships of the U. S. Navy. En- 
dorsed by the leading Cooking Schools. 
Built on scientific principles and protected 
by basic U. S. patents. Compact. No space 
is wasted. Sanitary. Large Kettle, large 
Casserole, small Casserole, and perforated 
Rest—all made of agate wear, insuring 
cleanliness. 

A GOOD FIRST DINNER TO TRY 

Roast Lamb, Potatoes, Onions Spinach, 
Rice Pudding. It will be perfectly cooked 
—hot and ready to serve upon return from 
church, or theatre, or calling, or shopping, 
and no fire needed after your breakfast 
dishes are washed. 


et et at ea ha 


son while yon Dent, f fish, sail, swim or ride,— 
absolutely with no breakfast dishes are washed. 


en ee ee 


tL oy cote Tyee 
7 ae 
to bay. pay the freight, you 


We offer to 
Trial tr bate 


-KAHN FIRELESS COOKER COMPANY 
1020 Mitt Street #8 =BOSTON, MASS. 
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There is no Remedy 
for Chronic Ailment of the 
circulatory, muscular, digestive 
or nervous system, obesity and 
deformities ‘‘Just as good’’ as 
Mechanical Massage. 


It not only radically 
cures the above affections but, 
taken in time, absolutely 
prevents them. 


Call or send Stamp for Particulars. 
THE IMPROVED 


Movement Cure Institute 


447 WEST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK 


The experienced application of Mechanical 
e to chronic forms of 
disease a specialty 


The Path to Power 


A SERIES OF SIX SIMPLE LESSONS IN MIND CONTROL 
AND THE UNFOLDMENT OF LATENT TALENTS 
CHAPTERS OF THE BOOK 

Natural Breathing Gives Health and Joy, 

A Magnetic Personality Insures Affluence and Power, 
Practical Methods for the Cultivation of Memory. 
Chart and Guide to Intuition and Genius. 


The Invincible Will Emancipates the Mind and Con- 
quers Adversity. 
Power through Repose and Affirmations. 
Bound in purple silk cloth with gold lettering, 
$1.00 postpiad. 
Bound in heavy paper cover, 25 cents [silver]. 
German edition, paper cover, 5@ cents. 


Alddress 
URIEL BUCHANAN,P.O.Box 210 Chicago, lll. 


The Dog Fancier = “ter: 


most prosperous amateur kennel satanaelll ‘. 
America. Established in 1891. A splendid medi- 
um for advertisers. Published monthly, at 50 
cents a year. Sample copies free. Get your 
address in the Kennel Directory pages for 50 
cents a year. 

Infallible Flea Exterminator, prepared by the 

Editor of Dog Fancier 
"20 CENTS POSTPAID 

EUGENE GLASS, Publisher :: Battle Creek, Mich 








$1.00 a Year 12 Numbers 


The Educator-Journal 


Professor E.-Mackey, Supervising Principal 
in the Public Schools of Trenton, N. J., wrote 
on November 1, 1907: 


“IT would like to secure about thirty 
copies of No. 11, Volume VII (July, 1907), 
of the Educator-Journal for distribution, 
one copy to each school building in the 
city. 

A college president favored us with a 
telegraphic order for one thousand copies 
of a certain number. 


A very successful Boston Advertiser 
writes : 


“Personally I consider the Educator- 
Journal one of the two or three best pub- 
lished in this country, both as a school 
journal and as an advertising medium.” 





Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card. 





Alddress: Ghe Educator-Journal Co. 
28 S. Meridan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 









thePower to Foresee 


Is Our Birthright 
We may avoid mistakes, failures, 
ill-health and unhappiness, if we 
wish. itis our right to be able to 


extend our vision the range 

Sodtetnon and the into the BOUNDLESS 
INVISIBLE, and to draw from these hatepaver 

x ome S fairs. through h the principles of RE- 


THE “SWASTIKA MAGAZINE 
$1.00 Year 10 Cents per Copy 
Is designed to =: f A aad pl + = 

A Silver, Swastika FREE to each yearly subscriber. 

THE ea MAG. &, Uiiee tis cocred 
° ob ree ted in scope, unhampered 

class or 














Address: @e SWASTIKA MAGAZINE 
Dept. . 1742-1748 STOUT ST. 
DENVER, COLO, U. 8. A. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


| SERRE a 

The old idea of living in any old way until 
sickness came and then to rush away to the 
doctor or be taken away by the undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to keep well. 

IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 

is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. 

Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. 

Good Health Clinic, our official magazine, 50c. 

Book, “Correct Living,” mail, former 
price, $1.00. = 

Send us 60c. by money order or in stamps 
and this is yours. Foreign orders for 75c. 

Wewill be glad to send you free a ‘‘League 
Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- 
ture. Established nine years. 20,000 mem- 
bers. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE,N.Y. - 


LEARN TO LIVE! 





The Guide to Nature 
"Edited by :: Edward F. Bigelow 
A Profusely Illustrated Monthly ine for 
Adults Devoted to Commonplace Nature 
Uncommon Interest. 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
For all students and lovers of nature. 
For people who see and think. 


For those who enj life in the country or 
suburbs. aud ad 


For growers of plants and pets. 


For amateur astronomers and all who “look 
up to the stars.” 


For users of the microscope peering into the 
wonders of minute life. 


For portrayers of nature interests and beauties 
on the sensitive plate. 


For collectors and admirers of minerals. 

For owners of acquaria for study or ornament. 
For Members of The Agassiz Association. 

For readers of the best nature literature. 


NOT EMOTIONAL AND _ SENTIMENTAL, 
BUT THOROUGHLY INFORMATIONAL 
AND PRACTICAL. 


DerinitE GUIDANCE = Txuoste Wo WIsH TO 
. NO 


SINGLE COPY, 10 CENTS; 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR; 
Less than one year at single copy rates. 


PUBLISHEID BY 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
ARCADIA, SOUND BEACH, CONN. 





Che Wayfarer 


A Periodical of Instruction and Protest 


+ 


BR 


Published by 
KATE ROSE DILLON 
Shannee, Oklo. 


Bh 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR 


Its Readers are the live, thinking people of the State and 


City where it is published. 


id 
ADVERTISING RATES MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


— All forms of mild and difficult-cases of disease are treated and 
, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic 
scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian 


by water, massa 
other natural an 


tly cnred here, 
life, nutritious food, and 
family home, 50 years ir 


this work. No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 
Address F. WILSON HURD,'M. D., NorTH WaTER GaP, MonrROE Co., Pa 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, Se oe first class in all respects, 
H. M. Hrrewcock, M.D., Prop. 
"De. J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chi references 
Suite 1405 


126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 














HAVE YOU AN AUTOMOBILE? 


If so, you cannot fail to be interested in 
the AUTOMOBILE DEALER -AND RE- 
PAIRER, the only journal in the entire 
field of automobile publications that pays 
particular attention to the Repairs and Care 
of Cars. 

Thousands of automobilists all over the 
country are sending in their subscriptions. 

A Sample Copy will be sent Free to any- 
one asking for it and mentioning THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Address : 


Motor Vehicle Publishing Co. 
24 Murray Street,N. Y. 
BILU’S AVENUE 


nakes you cheerful and 
houghtful. 
perenne in the 
)F LIFE that grows on you. 
fou find yourself waiting 
with interest for what “Bill” 
has to say next. 


SAN AMBRIOCAN 
MADON NA” Isa a 


ial running in the WHEE 
OF LIFE. It is written by 















“BILL” 
Mary Ives Todd, the ablest writer of Liberal 
fiction since Grant Allen, and is a beautiful 
presentation of the essentially modern 
problem of the Woman in Business. 


THE WHBBL OF _ LIFB. 
A monthly periodical. It deals with 
ORIGINS, the origin of Marriage, of Ethics, 
of Religion, of Brotherhood, of the belief in 
Immortality. It treats broadly of Love, of 
Human Instincts and Ideals. It takes in 
the whole Wheel of Life, treating all subjects 
in suchaclear, plain and spicy way that the 
- dust is shaken outand they become as in- 
teresting as @ novel to even the casual 
reader. Send l0centsfor asix months’ trial 
subscription or a quarter for a year. 


Dene 1iONS OF A 

by Joseph Medill Patterson 
author of FE LITTLE BROTHER OF THE 
RICH,” sent without extra charge witha 
6 months’ trial subscription to the EEL 
OFLIFE. Address . 


LIFE PUB. CO., Desk A, St. Louis, Mo 
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“DIXONS PENCILS = 


—=—% Send 16 cts.for samples worth double 

















S| Jes. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
100 SAMPLE COPIES different leading 
Newspapers and Magazines sent to any 
address upon receipt of 20 cents (silver 
or stamps). List containing name sent all. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address 
Mohler’s Subscription~Agency 
205 S. Warman Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
PHRENOLOCIST AND LECTURER 


Norton. Calvert and Almena, Norton County, K 
__ Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co.. Kans. 


— 


f =) Keep Your 
Money 


. 
Sey 


3 
a4) in the 
Practical Common Sense Purse 


This purse is the most popular ever made, and 
the factory now turns out over one thousand a 
day. It opens and closes with a till, has no 
clasp, straps, buckles or seams, you can make 
change with gloves on, and for all around use 
there is nothing else as handy. A man once 
a aan ere oe eae: They never rip or 

. must be literally wo h: be 
fore they are discarded. . a 


Supplied now in seven styles: 
A and A Small, $1.00 Retail, $8.00 a Dozen 


B “a ee 15 “ 6.00 a “ 
Cc Cc “ 50 “. 4 50 a “ 
D 3 “ 300 a “ 


I want you to try a sample which I 
receipt of price in stamps for any style. 


Merchants and Agents who want to sell them 
will find nothing better to push, as every sale 
will make new customers and advocates. 


eee prepaid on receipt of price to deal- 


mail on 


Style C is the big seller, but a fair pro 
of B and A are sold where fine cones 1D ori 
Send all orders to - 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED FOR 
ANY REASON. 
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The New Life News 


A National Monthly Magazine. 
THE NEW LIFE MAGAZINE 


Is the Official Organ of 

The New. Life Movement 

Unity of the Churches © 

The New Life Church 

The New Life Religion 

The New Life Society 

The New Life Institute 

THE BEST $1.00 MAGAZINE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
EDITED BY JOHN FAIR, AUTHOR 





THE NEW LIFE THEOLOGY..... $5.00 
(Just out, 550 pages.) 
THE: NEW LIPS ©. 5 iss cecici teess $5.00 | 
(The Ideal Life, 500 pages.) 

THE NEW LIFE SONGS.......... $0.25 


(The New Life Hymnal, 130 pages.) 
A GREAT SYSTEM OF RELIGION, 
EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 


Send 10 cents for topy of our Magazine 
—112 pages. Address all orders to 


THE NEW LIFE BIBLE SOCIETY 
238 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 


Leam a Profession 


that is not overcrowded, and one that will give 
you financial returns. 
Prof. J. G.- Scott, of Sterling, Colorado, has 
a C lence School in Phrenology, 
where he will teach (by this improved method) 
oa ip of qatting pone gh te raiieuate 
rtunity a tion in this most 
acne ing science. Each student will have fur- 
nished the books n for the entire term 
of twelve months. And one will have the 
advantage of asking all questilons direct -to the 
teacher, and yet remain right at home, and thus 
aa expense, and can utilize all his spare time in 
study. 


Prof. Scott is peeetteety fitted to impart a 
knowledge of this kind, as he has spent almost 
a quarter of a century in the lecture field as a 

lic lecturer and teacher of this science. He 
is also author of a book which explains a new 
faculty of mind which he has discovered, and it 
fully accounts for, and explains, all of the - phe- 


| nomena of Hypnotism from a Phrenological point 
| of view. : 


Each one of his students will have the priv. 


a of reading this book, which gives the first 
and only really scientific explanation of the phe- 
nomena of Hypnotism ever given, and will en- 
able anyone of ordinary ability to use this won- 
derful power successfully and to A gy advantage. 
His instructions are well planned, so that each 
— is brought to view at just the right time, 
and the student may get the most information at 
the least possible expense. 


The price of his whole year’s instruction, in- 
cluding the above privileges, is but $2.00 a scholar. 
Sample lesson, 10 cents. 





If you are interested in the Art and Science of Natural Living and of 
Natural Healing, you cannot afford to be without 


The Nature Cure Magazine 


This latest arrival in the field of Health Culture literature ranks first in origin- 
ality of thought and expression. It defines with exactitude the fundamental laws and 
principles underlying the processes of health, disease and cure. 

In the great spiritual revolution now agitating and regenerating the world of 
thought, it points out with clear-cut precision the dividing lines between the true 
and the false. At every dangerous turn in the road it raises warning signals and 
saves the truth-seeker from many a grievous mistake. 

Send for sample copies. Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 10c. per copy. Spe- 
cial offer, Volume I, 1907-08, cloth-bound and subscription for current volume, $2.00. 





MAIL A LETTER TO MARS 


NO For an IDEA of how to 
communicate with Mars. 
eopy of the “Astrological Bulle- 
Free tina” to everyone answering this 
ad. Send to-day for sample copy—read it 
over carefully—then give us your idea 
briefly stated. 


who submits a suggestion 
Everybody in return will receive a 
useful 128-page book and the replies will 


be published in the magazine. 


Price of the monthly “Astrological Bul- 
letina” is but 10 cents per year. Address 
“Mars” Bulletina Pub. Co., Box 573, Port- 
land, Oregon. ; 


THE CHARACTER BUILDER 

Devoted to health culture, human nature, 

social purity, and other branches of human 
culture; 16 pages once a week. 

$1.00 a year; sample copies free on ap- 

OMAN CULTU c ANY 

217-222 Security ar Fug Bsns. 

SALT LAKE CITY. 


_WANTED HOMES 


Boys, 5 to 10, good blood, bright and 
brainy. Can be legally surrendered for 
adoption. Write DR. DARBY, 34 West 








First Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE BALANCE 
foreign subscription, $1 


sample 

A e of Higher Ideals, Monistic 
Phtlosctiny snd Advatced Thought, 

Published monthly at Denver, —— 

Having been fortunate in 


number ag 2 “The 


moderate cost a limited 
Truth About hon ht’’ a Julia Seaton 
Sears, and ‘‘An Old averie,’’ by 


Mattie Cory, and ever mindful oi the inter- 
est of our readers, we are offering with each 
early subscription (new or renewal) to THE 
BALANCE, as long as they last, one co y 
of either of these books. ‘‘An Old 
Reverie’’ is mandeccanty bound and veer 
mes in BP : Sige bap About 
ew Thought moat cover) needs no com- 
mendation. The name of the author is a 
tee that the highly interesting subject 
is ably and efficiently handled. Be sure to 
state which book you desire. 


Address, 


THE BALANCE 

Denver, Celorade 

20K MaNTAL SCABNCL CULLEGE, Incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. The subjects embraced: Scientific Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching each 
student how to heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in Life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 
Co., Washington. 


Among the Best 


“Modern Farmer and Busy Bee” 








is a 
clean, practical, progressive monthly—in its 
19th year. Goes to the homes of leading 
dairymen, poultry-keepers and bee-keepers. 
25 Cents Per Year 
TRY IT FOR RESULTS 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee 
ELDON, [llSSOURI 


THE ALTRUIST 


Is a monthly paper 2 partly, in phonetic s _ 
ing, and devoted to to equal rights, united 
common a ge ommunity Homes. It is 
issued by th truist Community of St. Louis, 
Mo., whose members hold all their property in 
common, live and work er in a permanent 
home for their mutual enj t, assistance and 
su and both men women have equal 
rights ts and decide on all its Tuokeses affairs by 
their majority vote. _* ” 4 a home and em- 
ployment for life to all acceptable persons who 





may wish to join it. 25 cents a year. Address A. 
joneret, Editor, 1807 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, 








SOURCES OF JMPUBITY AND 
PURITY GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 


Rev. ALBERT B. KING. 
Price, paper, 25 cents 


uy one brochure is dedicated to the Matione) — 
Federation, aa to all men, women and ch: 
mo earnest y desire te be pure in heart and iter 


“In this booklet we have a trenchant argument, 
ina a“ and forceful way by one who has 
i as of om a creatures at heart, 


recomended, and with 
ae dd it have a a wide-felt influence 
y endorse its teachin: =. gs.” 


at a 
I thoro’ 
A, Fow er. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.® 
18 East 22nd Street, New York. 





The New-Church Messenger 


Official organ of the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian). $3.00 a 
year. 

A trial subscription, six months, for $1.00.’ 

Send for free sample copy. 


501 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Rev. David Stuart Dodge, D.D., President 
Mr. John W. Cumming, Treasurer and Busi.iess 
Manager 
THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR TEMPER- 
ANCE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 


Pledge Cards, Leaflets, Pamphlets, Books, Song- 
sters, Paper, etc. (2,500 varieties), upon every 
phase of the Temperance question. 

This Society publishes the following papers: 


THE NATIONAL ata 
Established 1865 





ign y monthly devoted to the general in- 
pod the Temperance reform, og -00 per year; 
in clubs of 5 or more, 50 cents each; to Ministers 
and S. S. Sup’ts, 50 cents per year. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER 
Established 1865 


An attractive 4-page monthly Temperance paper 
for young people over ten, 25 cents per year; 
in clubs of 10 or more (mailed to one person), 
12 cents each per year. 


THE WATER LILY 
Established 1887 
A a-page monthly Temperance paper for boys and 
chia, antes 10, " peautifully Fam le heyy 10 cents 


per year; in clubs of 10 or more (mailed to one 
person), 6 cents each per year. 


Sample Copies of These Papers Sent on Request 
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y Join a Real Telepathy Class 


= FREE 


To All Who Unselfishly Love Their Fellowmen 











it in many ways, and at the same time 


ocivers by joining the Telepathy Class. 


to 8. A. Weltmer, who is to send it. 


Only reports bearing a 
conclusions a full scientific value, 


Course,” which now 
Evening Trial for the m 


of diseases and poverty. 


with you, to form a club for home study an 


must decide quickly. 

Membership and the Lessons may be obtained 
only in one way. They are free to all subscribers to 
NEW THOUGHT, or any sick friend who needs the 
Health benefits. 

Do not write us a letter of inquiry about the Tel- 
epathy and Concentration Classes, but send in the 
coupon below, and MAIL AT ONCE. If you are a 
subscriber to New Thought, please say so; if not, send 
$1.00 for subscription one year in advance, 

There will be only 5,000 complete Courses of Les- 
sons printed; the first -ap>licants will get thes" ard 
others must wait until 5,000 more members have veen 
— before further Lessons will be printed and dis- 
ributed. 

There is no better magazine than New THovaGntT; 
it is worth your dollar; and the Telepathy and Success 
Lessons, aside from the time and attention we will 
give you as a member of this class, will worth 
many dollars to you before the end of the six months, 
as the lessons are printed on the back sides of a 52- 
page 9x12 Telepathy Calendar. This Calendar in- 
cludes six months, here are famous Axioms, Health, 
Success and Harmony thoughts for each day, and a 
blaux for you to fill in your best thoughts for the day. 
° These 180 Aphorisms are the very germs of the 
seeds sown by the books of the greatest Authors Each 
one expresses many pages and many years o1 the au- 
thor’s work, in tabloid form, and the Lessons printed on 
the back pages will make a book of 200 pages and later 
will . in a book and sold for $1.50 or more, 

now, 


& See Coupon for Address. 
ers 











TELEPATHY MEANS—the transmission of thought direct from one 
; mind to another, Is it unreasonable to think that the Mind of Man, 

Waa y which has eyolved and by the use of great blunt fi 
=—_ delicate Wireless Telegraph Machine, which transmits thoughts through 
space, is able to transmit thoughts directly without the use of a machine 
of any kind? We have been interested in Telepathy for many years, and have now come to the 
point in our experimentations where we are ready to undertake to make a world-wide wg eg any of 
ther the materials from which to formulate 

widest possible application of this wonderful natural force. 


OUR PLAN. 


Each Thursday evening, Prof. 8. A. Weltmer will send out a message by Telepathy to all who become re- 


The message will be sent between 9:00 and 9:30 p. m., central time, 
We furnish all members with the complete instructions, comprising a Course in shone without charge. 
To safe-guard the experiments from any chance of fraud, en innocently, each Th 

ing a different committee of three of the subscribers in attendance at the W 

and present it to Prof. S. A. Weltmer at the exact time that he is to begin sending it. Then the Committee 

make affidavit that no one (including S. A. Weltmer) has seen or been informed of the message until it is handed 


Then the receivers who have been receptive (by following the instructions we furnish free) at the same time 
Prof. Weltmer is sending the message, make a report of what they receive (on a blank furnished by us for the 
purpose) and mail this report to us, where they are carefully assorted, numbered and filed 

t-mark of the Friday following the Thursday evening experiment, are counted, 
thus guarding against intentional or innocent deception, posslbi 


ADVANTAGES TO RECEIVERS. 


We furnish all instructions FREE—we admit all members to honorary membership in the “Concentration 
has 8,800 members in all parts of the world, and on receiving the report of the Thursday 
essage, we print the four last correct messages and a lesson analyzing the reports of re- 

ceivers and telling of Health and Success benefits, in each issue of NEW THOUGHT. 
1 receivers are benefited through Concentration and the Mental Exercises, and many are learning of 
psychic matters, and developing physically, to a wonderful degree. Hundreds have reported themselves healed 


We invite you to join us—and will send application blanks for as many of your friends as may wish to join 
experimentation. You can help us formulate the Sce ice of 
Telepathy and we can help you in Psychic Research and Health and Success, 

Sign the coupon below and get the first of the lessons for og ¢ 

In these classes there are now already enrolled more than 2,500 people, new applications are coming 
in continually, and there are 8,800 in the former classes, many of whom will 
reading this advertisement, so in view of the fact that this Class will be limited to only 5,000 members, you 


ers, builded the 


aws for the 


ursday even- 
eltmer Institute will select a message 


This makes fraud im le and gives the resulting 


re-enroll immediately on 


Cut this out and mail todxy. 








To NEW THOUGHT PUBLISHING CO., of Chicago, 
For Ernest Weltmer, Telepathy Editor, Nevada, Mo. 
GENTLEMEN:—I ask that you enroll my name as a 

regular member of your Telepathy Class, for receiving 

messages at 9 p.m. each Thursday evening, and the 

Concentration (Class, in which each member, through 

the CONCENTRATION COURSE, which you fur- 

nish, gives every other member his sustaining thought, 
to attract HEALTH and SUCCESS. 

I promise faithfully to observe directions and try 
for each Thursday evening message, and to report 
rrom»tly after each sitting the results of my efforts 
01 blanks furnished by you for that purpose, I wi 
avoid thinking such things as would place me out of 
harmony or interfere with my success or that of any 
other member, It is understood that I am not to be 
asked for any fees or dues and that I do not obligate 
myself further than herein specified. Yours truly, 


BT Bi Re Oe BOT BD oo ons asi ose vec seaeccctuce 


Iam a subscriber to NEW THOUGHT MAZAG'NE, 
I send $1.00 for one year’s subscription :n advance, 
I am in need of Health and Success Thoughts. = 


I Wiis ssnins 60c0spanecdanssenseeates cccaees 














This Sanitarium. (iarge, new addition, modern in every 

icular,) is roomy, homeiike, free from all institutional 
tures and erected with especial reference to the care 
and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suce 
cess, should yore into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular. 
THE Dr.Cc. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, WN. Y. 


PHYSIOGHOMY 


| Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 

| External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that is 
known on the subject treated is System- 
| atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
| plied, z Physiognomy is here shown to be 

no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 

sistent and well-considered system of 
| Character reading, based on the estab- 
| lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 

















Dr. Shepard’s 








Sanitarium 


81 & 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


g 


An attractive quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is made 
of Turkish, Russian, Roman and 
Electric Baths and Massage, together 
with Hygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 








DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 
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